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NOTES ON BOOKS. 



Mr. Powhatan Bouldin, of Danville, Va., has Issued a new edition of his 
"The Old Trunk," which gives the public some charming glimpses Into the 
backwoods of Charlotte county during colonial days. The old papers con- 
tamed In this depository, which gives his pamphlet a name, affords us an 
opportunity to become intimately acquainted with the pioneers of the West, 
the Beads, the Carrlngtons, and Bouldins. Dear old "Aunt Joanna 
Bouldm," fresh from the court at Williamsburg, is a prominent figure in 
those early days. Her obituary, in the Bichmond Enquirer for February 
13, 1845, would have added new interest to the sketch, had it been avail- 
able In time for Mr. Bouldin's publication. She was taught music by 
Brammer and painting by Gilbert Stuart. It is stated that she played well 
on thesplnnet, the fashionable instrument of that day, and delighted mostly 
in Scotch music and songs. A sister of Gov. John Tyler, she was mother 
of Hon. Thomas T. Bouldin, a judge of the General Court of Virginia, and 
who, as a member of Congress, fell dead on the floor in the midst of a 
speech, of James W. Bouldin, also a member of Congress, and of Lewis C. 
Bouldin, a member for many years of the Senate of Virginia, and she was 
grandmother of Hon. Wood Bouldin, a judge of the Supreme Court of Vir- 
ginia. Major Wood Bouldin, her husband, was an officer in the Virginia 
Continental line in the war of the Eevolution. Bom the year the style 
was changed (1752), she closed her life of ninety-two years on the 15th of 
January, 1845. 

Mr. William Wallace Tooker, of Sag Harbor, Long Island, well known 
for his interpretation of Indian names and places still lingering in tradition, 
sends a neat little story of Cocklnoe, first Indian teacher of Bev. John 
Eliot, than whom no one in New England was better known for his labors 
In behalf of the spiritual welfare of the Indians of eastern Massachusetts, 
and for his works in their language, including that monumental work which 
went through two editions, Eliot's Indian Bible. The recital of Cockinoe's 
career proves him worthy of a distinctive chapter in the aboriginal as well 
as in the colonial history of Long Island. 

The fourth Eelnlcker lecture of 1895-'96, entitled " The Book of Life," 
in the Protestant Episcopal Review, by O. S. Barten, D. D., of Norfolk, 
shows the important part that the memory, as an immortal element, per- 
forms in the future life. The book from which the dead are judged is 
the Book of Memory, where stands recorded the history of our being and 
our lite in its minutest details. Dr. Barten has no sympathy with the 
"heartless criticism" with which modem psychologists doom this "wonder 
of wonders " to a material character. 
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The most valuable work which the present year has given to historians 
is the Eamomie HUtory of Virginia in fhe Seventeenth Century, by Mr. 
Philip A. Bruce, secretary of the Vii^inia Historical Society. This work has 
received most favorable criticism at home and abroad, and manifests a 
minuteness of study and comprehensiveness of scholarship that do the 
highest honor to its author. It is to be hoped that Mr. Bruce will feel en- 
couraged to carry the work down through the eighteenth century, and thus 
present the fullest possible view of Virginian colonial economy. 

Mr. George Wilson's work on Finance is an interesting advocacy of 
bimetalism, and promises to be in great demand, as the result of the action 
of political parties in the coming presidential election. 

The lecture of Wm. Bayard Hale, M. A., of Middleboro, Mass., de- 
livered In the examination schools at Oxford in 1895, entitled the "Making 
of the American Constitution," is interesting for its imlque application of 
modem natural science to government. Mr. Hale, as an exponent of the 
theory of evolution, makes the United States Constitution "an organism 
which has proceeded from progressive history." The Constitution, in his 
opinion, grew from the very start ; it Is growing still. For the formal docu- 
ment called by that name, and which ofBce-holders are sworn to support, Mr. 
Hale can scarcely conceal contempt. No wonder that he makes haste to say 
in his preface that the original inspiration of his lecture was not his own, 
but another's. He got the Inspiration from Elisha Mulford, LL. D., "a 
prophet of God," a man who "seemed consciously absolved from the limi- 
tations of formal logic," who "never argued," but "spoke, illuminated.'' 
And the "lecttire" is indeed an illumination! Employing in many places 
the very words of this constitutional prophet, Mr. Hale, his disciple, pro- 
ceeds to penetrate the dark places of history with a light surpassing In its 
wonderful results the astonishing powers of the X rays. In the light of the 
old-fashioned logic, repudiated in the preface of the book, people might 
think that the Constitution of the United States was formed In 1787 on the 
model of the Virginia Constitution of 1776, and was amended at various 
times afterwards. But, according to Mr. Hale, this idea is all wrong. The 
Constitution, in his opinion, was never formed by human hand, it was 
"divine." It is an organism of "progressive growth," and never did come 
Into existence "at a given time," as Mr. Gladstone, the great ex-Premier 
of England, suggests. I am aware that I am at a vast disadvantage In 
trying to criticise one who avows himself the disciple of " a prophet," one 
who does not argue, and who abrogates the necessary laws of thought 
which the logics tell us about, but it is sometimes amusing to chase even 
such a thing as a jack-o'-lantern in the gloaming; and flre-flies shine very 
prettily In the dark when caught under a glass. Now if any shape can be 
assigned to a notion, that shape has none "distinguishable in member, 
joint, or limb," Mr. Hale's Constitution is not the Constitution of the 
United States at all, but a political tendency, familiar to everyone under the 
name of "nationalism," which in our history has been a euphemism for a 
mere sectional majority rule. The growth of this idea Is everything with Mr. 
Hale. Hence it is that he underrates the written Constitution of the land 
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warps the teachings of history, and justifies not only actual war with the 
Southern States in 1861, but possible war with Ehode Island in 1789, if it 
had not accepted the Constitution. And the funny part of it all is, that at 
the very moment he was applauding the national principle in the United 
States, he was lecturing to an English audience, who, if their eyes had not 
been dazzled by such a novel illumination, were compelled to see that the 
very beginnings of the American nationality, so much commended, were 
identical with a rupture of the British nationality, having equal pretensions 
to the "divinity" of which Mr. Hale so zealously preaches. Mr. Hale 
hates the very idea of "States-rights," but it was in the assertion of local 
self-government that the Union had its rise. Nationalism in the colonies 
was a secondary idea to the main question of local taxation and represen- 
tation. Massachusetts stood forward as the avowed enemy for years of the 
real existing nationality, that of Great Britain, and the aim of her historians 
ever since has been to present her as the valiant, fearless, heroic champion 
of self-government, and the "Old Dominion" took her by the hand for that 
reason. I do not wish to be impolite, but it is all stuff that national unity 
is the only good. This would justify the worst forms of tyranny and 
Cessarism. On the other hand, local self-government, without a central 
tie, results in anarchy. But I do not understand that the word ' ' Confed- 
eracy " means anything of this kind. The most perfect right to withdraw 
from the Union is consistent with the most vigorous national government 
In Mr. Hale's paper the impotency of the old articles of confederation 
is taken as illustrative of all confederations. The strength of the newinstru- 
ment of 1787 vindicates the superiority of nationalism! Now the fact is, a 
confederacy is not determined by power in the federal head, but by the 
fundamental fact of separate State life, which is perfectly consistent with the 
most powerful kind of general government. The union of the Confederate 
States, modeled on the Constitution of the United States, ratified as that 
had been by the people, had a powerful central government, which operated 
directly upon the citizens in all the States. But it was a league, and the 
sovereignty of the States was recognized in the fundamental charter. The 
sanction of its authority was found just where Great Britain has learned to 
place it, on the most magnificent scale, in the affections and interests of 
its people. Great Britain herself and her colonies represent to-day a con- 
federacy in which the principle of States-rights is recognized to a degree 
never contemplated by Josiah Quincy, of Massachusetts, or John C. Cal- 
houn, of South Carolina. For a century Virginia has bitterly but hope- 
lessly complained of taxation imposed by a Northern majority, but no 
English government would presume to interfere with Canada or Australia. 
And it is a fact that both Canada and Australia might have independence 
tor the mere asking. But they don't wish it. They glory in the great 
British union, as long as it recognizes the sovereignty of local self-govern- 
ment. Union is always preferable to separation, but separation is prefer- 
able to tyranny. This was the view of Washington, and this is the view 
of Canada, I dare say. There is no bugbear about the word confederacy. 
AVith the same occasion for hostility, war would have arisen between the 
North and the South in 1801, no matter how much the Constitution had 
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"grown," or Dr. Mulford and Mr. Hale had "prophesied." The very fact 
that secession was deemed and believed /row the first to be a constitutional 
right perhaps deferred the contest ; certainly the idea of national unity did 
not prevent the Revolution in 1775, for a radical difference no greater. 
The worst and most disgraceful epoch in the history of the United States 
was the period of "reconstruction," when nationalism flaunted "the bloody 
shirt," and kicked States-rights to its devilish heart's content. Cordial 
and friendly feelings are now prevailing between North and South, 
and it is all because the Supreme Court and the politicians have swung 
around again in a measure to the old view of States-rights. After all, I 
suspect that the utterances of Mr. Hale have a paternity older than what 
he supposes. His views are those commonly held by most Northern con- 
stitutional writers. The "one people" idea, the "higher law," and the 
"organic growth" are eggs, I fear, hatched in the same nest of nationalism 
or tyrannical sectional rule. Mr. Hale deserves the credit, at any rate, for 
his boldness in avowing that his conclusions are too breezy for the ordinary 
laws of the human understanding. 

Eben Putnam, the learned editor of Putnam's Monthly Historioal Maga- 
xine, Salem, Massachusetts, has on hand the Balch and Blood Family 
Genealogies, the first by Dr. G. B. Balch. "Write to him for information. 
I learn that he is also engaged on the Higginson Genealogy and seeks in- 
formation regarding all branches. 

The twenty-third volume of SoutJiern Historical Society Papers, edited 
by R. A. Brock, Secretary of the Southern Historical Society, presents to 
the public many Interesting papers illustrative of Southern suffering and 
Southern valor. The reader shudders at the experience of Southern soldiers 
in Northern prisons, like Fort Delaware and Point Lookout. The tale is a 
sad one, on both sides, but the Federal Government, in the midst of plenty, 
had absolutely no excuse for starving and maltreating the unfortunate per- 
sons who fell into their hands. Verily war is a barbarous trade! It would 
almost sometimes seem as if submission to injustice was preferable to the 
inevitable horrors of bloody strife. 



